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WHO SHOULD EDUCATE 



THE 



PRINCE OF WALES? 



" Qa'il paisse faire totites choses, et n*aime a faire que les bonnes." 

Montaigne. 



" Though some may make slight of PamjpMett, yet you may see by them how 

" the wind sits ; as, take a straw, and throw it up into the air, you shall see 

" by that which way the wind is, which you shall not do by casting up a stone ; 

" more solid things do not shew the complexion of the times so well as ballads 

** nnd pampMeti," 

John Selden. 
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To the 
QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 
As, next to her people, most interested in this 
momentous question, the Author presumes to 
offer these honest, though, perhaps, ill-expressed 
thoughts, with every feeling of proper respect 
for her Royal Office, attachment to her person, 
and admiration of her virtues. 
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WHO SHOULD EDUCATE 



THE 



PRINCE OF WALES? 



" Who is to educate the Prince of Wales ? '" 
Among all subjects interesting to the world, war, 
peace, territories, commerce, free trade, finance, 
science, no question, no, not even Ireland, is, at 
this moment, of such importance as this. 

When we look at the position of the Prince of 
Wales, heir apparent to a monarchy, placed by the 
great governing principles of dominion, wealth, 
industry, enterprise, and knowledge, upon such a 
pinnacle as no power, ancient or modern, has at- 
tained, and consider that those principles are prin- 
ciples of progression, and that, ere he ascends the 
throne, these dominions and influences may be, 
nay, must be increased far beyond their present 
extent ; — and when we reflect that education forms 
character, what a question does this become ! Our 
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children and our children's children, we in them, 
and, as no present accident has not its eternal 
results, all posterity are interested in it. It may 
be asserted that our happy constitution, in creating 
the great legal checks upon kingly power, lessens 
the weight of this momentous question : but this, 
in a great degree, I deny. These checks were 
placed upon a stable foundation at the great Revo- 
lution ; but no one will tell me that the characters 
of the monarchs who have reigned since that period 
had no eflfect upon the times they lived in. The 
weak partialities of Anne, which led her to sup- 
port the husband of her favotirite, in the wistrs that 
brought honour and Wealth to him, but nothing 
but empty fkttie anfd heavy expenses to the nation, 
may lanswer this objection. Was the character of 
George the Ttird, throtigl\ the American war, and 
in several other questions of liberal policy, of no 
conseqiietfce ? Look at the bulk of that debt 
which overclouds out brightest gleams of good for- 
tune and prosperity with its shadow ; and say how 
much of it is due to kingly character. Does not 
the conduct, from boyhood to old age, of George 
the Fourth point out the necessity for the most 
watchful attention to the education of him who is 
to reign over such a people ? Were it only, as in 
the last instance, for the sakie of moral example, 
it must be confessed to be of vital importance. 



Survey the British Empire, — do not look at the 
letters forming the words, but look at the map of 
the world — then, from the figures on the canvas, 
let the mind travel out into realities; and, after 
counting the myriads of people over whose hap- 
piness or misery, collectively and individually, this 
Prince, as he is placed by Providence, must have 
a strong and a lasting influence, and then again 
consider the importance of the question I ask. 
The hypercritics in history may tell me that the 
matter is not worth thinking about, because the 
greatest blessings to mankind have been obtained 
from bad and weak rulers ; and, that of this, of all 
the histories in the world, our own is most abundant 
in examples. They will tell me that the weakness 
of Henry the Third gave us our Parliaments in 
something like a constitutional form — that John's 
pusillanimity and vices created the first dawn of 
liberty in Magna Charta — that Henry the Eighth's 
passions brought about the Reformation — that the 
mistaken idea of royal prerogative and obstinacy 
of Charles the First taught men to think rightly 
that all contracts must be equally binding to both 
parties contracting — that Charles the Second's 
licentiousness and consequent poverty and neces- 
sities may be said to have fostered into life our 
great legal privilege — and that the foolish and 
wicked attempts of James the Second against the 
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consciences and principles of his people, put the 
key-stone to the proud arch of our liberties, by 
bringing about the Revolution. But these have 
only negative strength ; and, in addition to the 
misery inflicted upon millions during the rise of 
good efiects from bad causes, I may boldly affirm 
that the characters of great and good princes have 
had the most beneficial results, that they are typical 
of the Divine Ruler, spreading their genial in- 
fluence far and wide, and shining as beacon lights 
to the nations of all times. None of the advan- 
tages forced from the above-named monarchs ex- 
ceed in value the Trial by Jury, left us by the 
Great Alfred ; and if that merit be questioned as 
originating in him, nothing can exceed in useful 
splendour the example of his good and noble life. 
John's vices, Henry's weaknesses produced no more 
good to the country than did the long-sighted, 
clear, and statesman-like views of their immediate 
descendant, Edward the First ; with all his ambition 
and alleged cruelty, the greatest monarch that has 
sat upon our throne since Alfred. Edward saw the 
certainty of benefit to all parties to be derived 
from that wholeness and unity of the Island which 
has since so happily taken place, and endeavoured 
to effect it. With Wales he succeeded, but, by 
the vices and weakness of his son, his great plan was 
tlefeated with respect to Scotland. After glancing 



at the peaceful history of Wales from that period, 
and then at the miserable, bloody, and anarchical 
fate of Scotland to the reign of Anne, may we not 
fairly ask, if the Union had not better have taken 
place when he planned it? Was not the firm, 
man-like character of Elizabeth productive of the 
greatest advantage to a nation still smarting from 
the wounds inflicted upon it by the passions of her 
father and the bigotry of her sister ? Were I to 
go abroad into the pages of foreign history, for 
instances of the influence of the characters of kings 
upon the happiness of their people, this pamphlet 
would swell into volumes ; but there is no necessity 
for it, it is a self-evident fact. 

This being admitted, we come to the great start- 
ing question—" Who is to educate the Prince of 
Wales ? " to which the corollary, " how is he to be 
educated ?" naturally follows. But I think, in the 
first place, it were better to settle a matter about 
which there sometimes exists a little difference of 
opinion, — " What is education ? " Plato says, that 
" it is to teach the boy what he ought to do when 
he becomes a man," and this appears to be so 
rational and conclusive a reply, that with it I shall 
be satisfied; it is not worth while to annoy the 
reader with circumlocution to prove so plain a 
truth. With the almost countless millions over 
whom this Prince is to be as a common father, the 
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object then is, not that he may be taught this or 
that language, this or that science, or the whole 
range of accomplishments; but that he may be 
taught to be a king, and be instructed how " to do 
his duty in that state of life unto which it hath 
pleased God to call him." The education of a 
subject is the concern of his relatives and friends ; 
that of a monarch is the affair of his people— his 
parents, over whom he has no power, are not so 
much interested in the formation of his character 
as those over whom he has to reign,^ and all have 
the right which I assume, to give their opinions 
at least upon a matter which so deeply concerns 
them. 

The will of his illustrious parents, the advice of 
men in power, will perhaps, after all, decide this 
important question ; and the opinions of a humble 
individual, if they should ever be fortunate enough to 
reach these heights, will be thought of no conse- 
quence ; but I will venture to put forth my, perhaps, 
visionary, yet honest thoughts upon, " Who I think 
ought to educate him, and how the task should be 
performed," with so earnest a purpose, that I declare 
that there beats not in his August Mother's wide 
dominions a heart more desirous than mine for his 
happiness and prosperity, as the Apex of the Pyra- 
mid, the inseparable Head of his future people. 

The plan of Socrates was, in such matters, to 
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clear aw^y the weeds before he sowed the ground, 
following which, I will, therefore, before I state 
who I think ought to educate the Prince, look at 
the common plan as weeds, and say who ought not. 
It has usually been the custom to entrust this most 
important office to some statesman naturally ambi- 
tious of ministerial honours, or to some churchman 
with quite as natural a propensity for mitres and 
laWn sleeves. Now, to the people, the real nation 
over whom the Prince is to reign, whose sweat is 
to find hirtk with means of diffusing blessings, and 
whose blood is to be shed in his defence, if required, 
neither of tl«se parlies can possibly be agreeable. 
Their king must be educated without the party 
biases of the one, or the necessarily narrow views 
of the other. God forbid that I should be thought 
to say that our Prince should not receive instruction 
in that holy religion, whose beneficial tenets it is his 
proudest duty to uphold ; but every man of candour 
must acknowledge, that in no class of mankind is 
the spirit of sect so strong, or the esprit de corps so 
prevalent, as amotag the members of the church ; 
and, though I Would desire our future king to listen 
with attention and profit to the dignitaries* of the 

* Confiding the edacation of youth to the clergy is a relic of 
barbarism that the stream of knowledge oaght to sweep away. It 
arose at a period when none but the monks or clergy possessed 
alyilitieB for the task, and has been kept np by the circomstances 
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churchy no churchman must teach him to rule — the 
world has seen enough of that — the statesman must 
be quite as objectionable; there exists no one of 
these who does not belong to some party or other — 
I stop not to repeat their names, because for my 
question it is of no importance whatever. The in- 
structor I should choose, should have a mind so 

truly devoted to the adoration of truth, that he 

• 

could not possibly belong to any party, or in other 
words, be a partizan. 

Many have been the plans of education devised 
by speculative brains, those emanating from the 
highest authorities generally proving the least prac- 
tical ; but " spirits are not finely touched but to fine 
issue," and it behoves us to turn to those whose 
talents point them out as likely to be masters of the 
craft, to see if aught be in their works to our 
purpose. From one whose views are generally 
deemed the wildest, then, should I select for the 
royal child of our hopes the principal feature ; and 
the tutor of Emile was not more completely and 

of the endowments of the church having been connected with the 
seats of learning in former times. The plan is inconsistent with 
the sacred character of the teachers, useless and injurious to the 
pupils, and contains, besides, too many objections to be inserted in 
a note. The absurdity of one feature belonging to this system 
begins to be pretty generally observed — limiting the instruction at 
our public grammar and endowed schools to the study of two dead 
languages ! — This is rather opposite to Plato's idea of education. 
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entirely self-devoted to his charge, than should be 
he who would undertake the more difficult task of 
educating the Prince of Wales. He must be his 
attendant genius, not the giver of a daily lesson, 
but the never separated infuser of the elements of 
character — always at hand, to observe all, shew all, 
and turn every thing to profit ; another, but a guid- 
ing self. 

When Mr. Fenton, in that delightful novel of 
which Edmund Burke was so fond, '* The Fool of 
Quality,'* wishes to educate his adopted son, heir 
to a noble title, and a more than princely fortune, 
although possessed of means to command all the 
learned dignitaries of the land, he fixes upon a 
" Man of Letters," in the very extremity of poverty, 
who had passed through the alembic of adversity, 
and had come out pure gold. If such a man as 
Hammel Clement could be found — or if such a man 
as I could fancy, could be found in Her Majesty's 
dominions, he should be obtained, were it at the 
price of the brightest jewel in her crown. Free, 
known, proved to be free from all biases of party or 
sect, looking upon the pure page upon which he 
is about to stamp an eternal character with a spirit 
of devotedness and love, and yet with the highest 
aspirations that every virtue which might adorn 
the after-life of his pupil might be proudly traced 
by himself to himself; looking for no reward beyond 
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the happiness of the future monarch and his future 
people, and the satisfied beatings of his own con- 
scious heart, — if such a man there be oir i& to be, 
I can believe him to be the most justly proud of 
God's creatures. As such men have been, tl^y 
may be. Could we take away the sacred calling 
of Fenelon, and place him, as he was, in such a 
situation, was not he the man ? His beautiful life 
says " Yes." The too little known and spoken of 
Chancellor THopital was another. Our own Day, 
the author of ^^Sanford and Merton," had zeal 
enough for the task; and the author of whom I 
spoke but now, Brooke — ^yes, he who could write 
the " Fool of Quality," and was so imbued with the 
spirit of rational liberty, as to have produced the 
fine play of " Gustavus Vasa," was highly fit. If 
I could get rid of party or sect, I could name tnany 
more, eligible for the task. It were invidious to 
mention a man whose qualities may be such as to 
direct the finger towards him, but whose age or 
other circumstances may negative the election, but 
why not shew by a living example what I mean ? — 
first asserting, in the most solemn manner, that I 
never came in personal contact with him. There 
exists a man of letters, a poet, who, did not age 
interfere, were, as far as can be publicly known, 
the man. An elegant scholar, a poet of the highest 
order, with a mind stored with all that is lovely, 
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great, worthy or tasteful, his themes have been 
patriotic, celebrating his country's natural, naval 
achievements; they have been those of the mind 
surrounded by the bland affections of the heart; 
they have been lays of passion, but passion as free 
from sensuality as the strain he writes in is pure ; 
and to crown the fitness, one who has never shewn 
a political feeling, with the noble exception of hav- 
ing been the patron, friend, and poet of a distressed 
and oppressed people. As I know he cannot be the 
man, I refrain front naming him ;'^— but such is my 
model, and when that is fixed, may we not hope to 
find the creature we want ? Being found, as he is 
a man, he must be adequately, handsomely repaid 
for his sacrifices^ for sacrifices he must make. His 
income must be fixed for life, beyond the control of 
caprice or dissatisfaction — nothing but proofs to be 
shewn to the public, whose servant he is, can take 
it from. him. Biglonging to no caste, he is to look 
for no honours beyond the love of his royal pupil, 
the approbation of that pupil's illustrious parents, 
and the public esteem. He must be too high in 
mind to covet man's distinctions, too pure to desire 
wealth. 

It is strange, but, at the same time, not less true, 
that the spirit of most that is good in the liberal 
plans of education that have, of late, been so abun- 
dant, may be found in the pages of an author of a 
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pedantic age ; an author, who was himself educated 
after a manner so peculiar that it may almost be 
termed whimsical, and who had likewise the advan- 
tage of having for one of his masters a man who 
afterwards turned out, in a royal pupil, one of the 
greatest pedants that ever lived. Yes, Montaigne, 
who received instruction from Buchanan, before the 
latter undertook the charge of James the Sixth of 
Scotland, has, in his two essays upon Pedantry and 
the Education of Children, more sound and sensible 
matter than almost all our systems can boast, matter 
upon which I shall draw pretty freely in these 
remarks. 

This same Montaigne says, " Ay ant plustost en vie 
que Tel^ve soit habil homme qu'homme savant, je 
voudrois qu*en fust soigneux de lui choisir un con- 
ducteur qui eust plustost la teste bien faictCy que 
bien pleine : et qu'on y requist tous les deux, mais 
plus les mceurs et I'entendement que la science," to 
which I join, in addition to the other qualities I 
have before stated as necessary, he must have a feel- 
ing heart, a gentle disposition, a love of children, 
a clear and quick perception of juvenile character, 
a tact that will teach him how to mould the pliant 
mind, and, although exercising the greatest indul- 
gence for their little failings, must have withal so 
firm a purpose as never to be turned aside by their 
blandishments from carrying out a principle, or to 
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allow that which is wrong to pass unheeded. And 
to sum up all — he must love his task, he must think 
it his missiotiy it must be the sole object of his life. 

Masters of various kinds may pay their daily 
visits to the royal pupil, but our Instructor should 
never undertake one particular branch of knowledge ; 
he must direct, he must judge of fitness of quantity 
and time, and must take care that his charge may 
never be so unduly forced to his studies as to make 
them hateful to him, and yet he must be led to their 
performance as a matter as completely of course, 
and as indispensable as the functions necessary to 
life. His after duties will be far too onerous to 
allow of his thinking it possible that the perform- 
ance of one of any kind can be dispensed with. 

It is a fact that the best and greatest men have 
been lessoned in the precious school of adversity. 
Even our own great Princes, whose example may 
be worth following, have found the road that led 
them to the knowledge of how to reign, no primrose 
path. The stormy reigns of his brothers, and the 
difficulties he had to contend with, threw Alfred 
into perils and hardships that taught him that he 
was a man as well as a Prince. More than once a 
prisoner, and his whole youth spent in conflict with 
the rebellious, and frequently victorious barons, the 
proud spirit of Edward the First received a lesson 
without which he had never been the politic and 
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wise King he proved to be. What was the youth of 
Elizabeth ? Consider her father, consider her sister, 
consider the fate of her mother, and the times and 
circumstances in which that youth was passed. By 
hard necessity did she see much of men and things 
before she ascended that throne on which she 
reigned so royally. Heaven shield our royal pupil 
from either stormy times or adversity of any kind ! 
But without these instructors the task of his Go- 
vernor will be the more delicate, the more difficult* 
and the more necessary. Impressed with the dasr 
gerous position of a Prince bom to the highest 
destinies, he must watch the springing bud of eveiy 
thought, and so act that it be healthy, strong, 
vigorous, and well-directed. 

Some have indulged the romantic idea of raising 
a Prince so situated, virtuously in obscurity, igno- 
rant of his real position, and unstained by what 
they consider the necessary vices and foUiea of his 
rank. But this were the worst of fiillacies. In<k- 
pendently of the dangers arising from sudden 
change, so fatally evident in the case of Charles the 
Second, this never can be a rational or safe course. 
If long study and the most careful instruction in all 
that tends towards the desired end be requisite lor 
one who is to live by a profession ; is it not neces- 
sary that he who is to exercise the most difficult 
craft that falls to the lot of man, the art of reigning 
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well, should be trained to the object and fami- 
liarised with it» duties, from the very dawnings 
of his reason ? All this may be achieved openly, 
honestly, and effectually, by the one great lesson, 
that God did not make him a King for his own gra- 
tification, but for the happiness of his people. And 
herein will Ke the art of his Instructor, — this or any 
other great moral maxim must never be put before 
him in mere words, as a rule of conduct — he must 
he led to think it himself. Cut off, in a great mea- 
sure, from the advantages to be derived from noble 
emulation with living equals, the pages of history 
must be as familiar with both master and pupil as 
household words — the good, the great, the noble of 
the whole race of man, must surround them, and 
their example must serve as a substitute for living 
eompetitors. If Caesar could weep at not having 
achieved actions equal to those of Alexander at his 
age, this must be practicable. The Governor s care 
must be, when engaged in the delightful regions of 
Biography, whether employed as study or illustra- 
tion, to throw forth the good in the most attractive 
colours, and to give evil its proper hideousness : and 
ibis must be done more by reference to consequences 
than by dwelling on the actions themselves, the great 
principle of instruction being to convince the pupil 
that as there is no effect without cause, there can be 
BO action without its consequences. 
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As regards the attainments of the Prince, they 
should all have reference and be subservient to the 
one great end. Let his studies be so liberal as to 
enable him to appreciate merit of every kind. Let 
him love our beautiful poets, but let him never be 
set to make a verse ; let him be taught justly and 
tastefully to admire the vtronders of paintii^ and 
sculpture, but let him never assume the pallet or the 
chisel ; let him be led to examine, understand, and 
set a proper value, which in kings should be a high 
one, upon the mechanical arts, but let him never 
touch lathe or tool ; we have seen how excellent at 
their own craft are lock-making kings : let him be 
familiar with science from conversation, witnessing 
amusing experiments, and a constant application 
of natural philosophy to all that passes before his 
senses, but let him have no laboratory, no pet 
museum or collection. With regard to accom- 
plishments, let him dance like a gentleman, not 
like a professor; let his ear and heart be accus- 
tomed to the delights of music, but not effeminately 
or too frequently; let him be led to love it as a 
soothing rational relaxation, but not as a performer, 
— the old Grecian will tell him that he has other 
business than playing on the flute: let him, like 
his great predecessor, *^ charm the world with noble 
horsemanship," but he must ride like a prince, not 
like a jockey or a drill-sergeant of dragoons : his 
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fencing and other manly and graceful exercises 
must be all in the same way, enough gained to 
give ease to his deportment and flexibility to his 
muscles, but never, in him, to be made matter of 
ambition or boast. Montaigne has so well ex- 
pressed himself upon this head, that I cannot do 
better than quote his opinions to sanction my own : 
" C'est une esp^ce de mocquerie et d'injure, de 
vouloir faire valoir un homme par des qualit^s 
mes-advenantes k son rang, quoiquelles soient 
autrement louables; et par les qualit^s aussi qui 
ne doivent pas estre ses siennes principales: 
Comme qui loueroit un roy d'estre bon peintre, ou 
bon architecte, ou encore bon arquebuzier ou bon 
coureur de bague ? Ces louanges ne font honneur 
si elles ne sont presentees en foule, et k la suite de 
celles qui lui sont propres : k scavoir de la justice, 
et de la science de conduire son peuple en paix et 
en guerre. De cette fa^on faict honneur k Cyrus 
Tagriculture, et k Charlemagne I'eloquence et con- 
noissance des bonnes lettres. Les compagnons 
de Demosthenes en Fambassade vers Philippus, 
louoyent ce prince d'estre beau, eloquent, et bon 
buveur. Demosthenes disoit que c'estoient louanges 
qui appartenoient mieux k une femme, k un avocat, 
k une esponge qu'k un roy. Ce n'est pas sa pro- 
fession de scavoir ou bien chasser ou bien danser. 
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Orabunt caoaas alii : coelique meatiw 
Describent radio^ et fulgentia sidera decent. 
Hie regere imperio populos sciat. 

Plutarque dit davantage que de paroistre si ex- 
cellent en ces parties moins necessaires, c'est pro- 
dfiire centre soi le temoignage d'avoir mal dispense 
son loisir et Festude, qui devoit estre employe k 
choses plus necessaires et utiles. De fii^on que 
Philippus^ roy de Macedoine, ayant ouy ce grand 
Alexandre, son fils, chanter en un festin, k Tenyi 
des meilleurs musiciens : '^ N'as tu pas honte/' 
lui dit-il, ^* de chanter si bien?'"* Etkcemesme 
Philippus, un musicien centre lequel il debattat de 
son art: *^ Ja k Dieu ne plaise. Sire," dit-il, " qu'il 
t'advienne jamais tant de mal que tu entendes ces 
choses Ik mieux que moy." Un roy doit pouvoir 
respondre, comme Iphicrates respondit k Torateur 
qui le pressoit en son inrective de cette mani^re : 
Eh bien qu'es tu^ pour faire tant le brave? es tu 
homme d'armes, es tu archer, est tu piqueur ? ^^ Je 
ne suis rien de tout cela, mais je suis celuy qui 
scait commander k tous ceux Ik. Et Antisth^nes 
print pour argument de peu de yaleur en Ismenias, 
de quoy on le vantoit d'estre excellent joueur de 
flustes." 

But the most important lesson, both for the Royal 
Pupil and his Instructor, is that he be taught never 
to be idle ; the tact and talent of the latter must 
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lead to the full employment of every moment of 
time, and that without pain, without effort, without 
remark: let him not be perpetually repeating that 
^^ idleness is the root of all evil,'* and such pro- 
verbial truisms> wearisome and disgusting to the 
young ear, but let him lead him by pleasing 
changes, not only to be always employed, but to 
find no charm in leisure. I would have my In- 
structor so constantly at hand, that one of Rous- 
seau's best maxims should invariably be acted upon, 
** the moment he awakes in a morning he is to 
arise." Of all the solaces the Creator has be- 
stowed upon mankind, the bed of rest is one of the 
sweetest ; but it must be with him a bed of rest, 
not of indulgence : wearied with exertion of mind 
or body, let him seek his bed for refreshment ; but 
that gained, let him consider that the end is ob- 
tained, and that the few moments allotted to him 
by his Maker, between the cradle and the grave, 
have too many imperative duties attached to them 
to be wasted in a state of useless torpor, or what 
rtiay be still worse. And here again the tact of the 
Instructor must be exercised : his Royal Pupil must 
ikrt be told it is time to get up, but a motive must 
be furnished and an example set. As he may not 
fail to observe that others allow themselves indul- 
gences of this kind, the examples of all the great 
and good may be brought as by accidental illustra- 
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tion, and in an attractive way, before him —from 
the Emperor Julian to the humblest student who 
has gained fame and rank by employing all possible 
time, he may be taught the advantages of curtail- 
ing the hours of sleep. But oh! how delicate 
must be the mode of insinuating into the mind of 
such a pupil these divine lessons ! The examples 
must never be set rudely or coarsely before him ; he 
must be taught to love and admire, and .thence to 
follow them. 

Let his chambers devoted to customary living and 
study be surrounded by the portraits of all who 
have done real honour to human nature, so that he 
may live, as it were, beneath their eyes. No one 
will be there with whose noble exertions he will be 
unacquainted, and he cannot glance at them without 
all they have done recurring to his memory, and 
directing him to go and do likewise. With me a 
portrait says far more than the representation of iso- 
lated actions : when I see a picture of one of Alfred's 
battles, or even of one of his benevolent actions, my 
attention becomes divided — in the first place, per- 
haps, by the beauty of the painting, the exquisite 
delineation of the men and horses, or the moving 
€^cidents of the fight ; in the second, perhaps, my 
pity, excited for the starving pilgrim, leads me to 
think I could have acted as greatly as Alfred did — 
but when I see his portrait as a King, I remember 
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a// he did as a Kibg — 'tis no longer a single great 
action but a galaxy ! 

With respect to his mere learning, whether of 
languages, history, geography, or other usual acquire- 
ments, I shall offer but one observation — let him 
never learn any thing by heart — let him be taught 
to think, to search, to overcome difficulty — let him 
even be taught that there is no Royal road to know- 
ledge ; let him be taught to combine, compare, and 
reason, even in dates : — acquainted by practice and 
necessity with some of the great landmarks, let him 
be taught to take into his mind the train of events, 
and to judge of the probability of a date by that 
which preceded it and that which followed it. The 
memory of judgment is worth more than that of 
words. My master says upon this head, ^^ II pratic- 
quera par le moyen des histoires, ces grandes ames 
des meilleurs si^cles. C'est un vain estude qui veut ; 
mais qui veust aussi, c'est un estude de fruit inesti- 
mable. Quel profit ne fera-il en cette part Ik ; k 
la lecture des vies de nostre Plutarque ? Mais que 
mon guide se souvienne oii vize sa charge, et qu'il 
n' impr^me pas tant k son disciple la date de la mine 
de Carthage, que les mciurs de Hannibal et de 
Scipion ; ny tant oii mourut Marcellus, que pourquoi 
il fut indigne de son devoir qu'il mourust Ik. Qu'il 
ne lui apprenne pas taut les histoires qu'a en juger." 
Again : '' Le gain de nostre estude c'est en estre 
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devenu meillear et plus ss^e. C'est disait Epimar^ 
chus rentendement qui voyt et qui oyt ; c'est J^ti- 
tendement qui approfite tout, qui dispose tout, qui 
agit, qui domine, et qui regue ; toutes autres choses 
sont aveuglesy sourdes, et sans ame. Certes nous le 
rendoQs servile et couard, pour ne luy laisser la 
liberty de rien faire de soy. Qui demanda jamais k 
son disciple ce qu'il luy semble de la rhetorique et 
de la grammaire, de telle ou telle sentence de Cice- 
ron? On nous les plaeque en la m^nH)ire toutes 
empenn^es, comme des oracles^ ou les lettres et les 
syllabes sont de la substance de la chose. Scavoir 
par coeur n'est pas scavoir ; c'est tenir ce qu'on a 
donn6 en garde k sa memoire. Ce qu on scait 
droitementy on en dispose, sans regards au patron, 
sans tourner les yeux vers son livre. Facheuse suf- 
fisance, qu'une suffisance pure livresque: Je 
m'attends qu'elle serve d'omeinent, non de fonde- 
ment ; suivant Tadvis de Platon, qui dit, la fermet^, 
la foy, la sincerity estre la vraie Philosophic, les 
autres sciences, et qui visent ailleurs n'estre que 
fard." Again : " Nous ne travaillons qu'k remplir 
la memoire, et laissons Tentendeinent et la conscience 
vuide," And again : " Nous prenons en garde les 
opinions et le scavoir d'autruy, et puis c'est tout : il 
les faut faire nostres. Nous semblons proprement 
celuy, qui ayant besoin de feu, en iroit querir chez 
son voisin, et y en ayant trouv^ un beau et grand, 
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s'arrestoit Ik k se chauffer, sans plus se souvenir d en 
rapporter chez soy. Que nous soit il d'avoir la panse 
pleine de viande, si elle ne se digere, si elle ne se trans- 
Ibnne en nous ? si elle ne nous augmente et fortifie? " 
I need make no excuse for the length of these quo- 
tations ; their excellence is sufficient apology. 

We €u*e told that the ancient Persians employed 
the early years of the royal children, that is, before 
they were seven years of age, to the attainment of 
bealth^ vigour, and, consequently, the beauty of the 
body ; at sev^n they were inured to the more violent 
and invigorating exercises ; to horsemanship, hunt- 
ing, &c. ) but, at fourteen, they deemed the consti- 
tution formed^ and they were then handed over to 
the four great masters who were to render them 
worthy to reign — to the most wise, the most just» 
the most temperate, the most valiant to be found in 
broad P^sia; the first taught them religion; the 
seocmd always to speak and act with truth ; the 
third, to overcome their desires ; the fourth, to fear 
nothing. 

And the Instructor I would choose could and 
would do all this^ No pedant chained to a desk or 
a library^ he should be as able and as willing to 
inhale the breath of morning, and gather health 
from a sharp gallop through the royal park before 
breakfast, as his pupil : should give or strike a ball 
at cricket ; pull an oar, or buffet with sinewy arms 
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the stream itself — but never in all these is the mas* 
ter to forget son mitier. " Un cabinet, nn jardin, 
la table et le lict, la solitude, la compagnie, le matin 
et le vespre, toutes heures lui seront unes; toutes 
places lui seront ^tude; car la philosophie, qui, 
comme formative des jugements et des moeurs, sera 
sa principale le^on, a ce privilege de se mester par 
tout."* An observation or a remark made when a 
fact is passing, makes fifty times the impression of 
the most well prepared and laboured lesson; axid 
this remark must not be, ''Your royal hightiess 
will please to observe and remember so and so** — ^ 
but the matter taught must spring from the passing 
circumstance, naturally, and, in many cases, it would 
be quite as judicious to appear to be learning some- 
thing himself. There is a mystery about this latter 
remark worthy of being observed by many other 
than our royal tutor — the man of great learning sel- 
dom or never makes so good an instructor of youth 
as one who with more zeal has less depth of know- 
ledge ; to the former it is a retrograde step, it is a 
hundredth-time-told tale, wearisome and a task \ to 
the second there may be something new as well as 
to his pupil, and in fathoming it with him, it is 
HQore pleasingly and instructively conveyed to hiw. 
To some the frequently quoted lines, 

'' Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot/' 
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are subject for ridicule or contempt; I have seen 
aa ironical smile directed at an instructor accom- 
panying them; but these sneerers are mistaken — 
to him who, loving his mission, delights to search 
the capabilities of young spirits, to develope cha- 
racter, to sow the seed according to the soil, and to 
watch, cherish, and encourage the growth of the 
young plant to the production of good, sweet, and 
wholesome fruit, the idea is beautiful, and its prac- 
tice delightful. Many an ill-paid instructor enjoys 
pleasures of this kind past the imagining of the 
sordid and worldly — the exhibition of one good 
feeling in the mind of a young man, which he feels 
he has implanted in the boy, trust me, is productive 
to him of more pleasure than would the happy return 
of the most richly freighted argosy. 

But to return to our royal charge. Voltaire says 
of the great Henri Quatre : '^ II ne fut pas elev6, 
comme un prince, dans eet orgueil Idche et effemin^ 
qui enerve le corps, affaiblit Tesprit et endurcit le 
cceur. Sa nourriture etait grossi^re, et ses habits 
simples et unis. II alia toujours nu-t^te. On I'en- 
voyait k I'^cole avec des jeunes gens de m^me ^e ; 
il g^mpait avec eux sur les rochers et sur le sommet 
des montagnes voisines, suivant la coutume du pays 
et des temps. II etait eleve au milieu de ses sujets, 
dans une sorte d'egalite, sans laquelle il est facile k 
tin prince d'oublier qu'il est ne homme.*" And so. 
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as far as possible, should our PrtDce be trained. 
Windsor Park should be for him a Sherwood Forest 
he should be its Robin Hood and his Tutor its little 
John. I do not mean that he should play at quar- 
ter-staff with a Pindar of Wakefield, or «itrap mj 
Lord Bishop of Norwich ; that he should rob any 
^^ little, round, fat, oily man of God/' in order to make 
the fortune of some old woman whose red cloak, 
white apron, or savory cakes might take his fancy ; 
but, on foot or horseback, he should know every inch 
of that beautiful and various forest which surrounds 
his palace ; there should not be a plant or an animal 
in it with whose nature, qualities, and habits he 
should not be acquainted, befoore he was ten years 
old. Though he might not ride on a crocodile, like 
Waterton, he should be as bold at a tree as that 
king of ornithologists himself, and I can fancy that 
no spot in his August Mother's broad dominions 
should excite so much desirable curiosity in him as 
Walton Hall. The papers should not ^^ prate of his 
whereabouts," as " Yesterday morning His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales rode out accompanied 
by his equerries, &c., &c.;" no, let him and his Tutor 
sally forth at earliest dawn ; let the latter, as being 
the stronger, and for no other reason, bear the 
wallet of plain cold provisions for the day; let 
them wander, let them lose themselves, find their 
course again, but ever like the boy that had *^ eyes," 
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not lijce *^ no eyes," and at night ^^ sleep in Elysium/' 
And then, when in after-days he shall grace the 
thrpqe of his ancestors^ ask him if any costly, royal 
banquet was so delicious as were the plain cates he 
^oyed on such days' rambles, sheltered by the 
spreadiiig oajk, beneath the canopy of heavan, amidst 
the warbling of the feathered choir, listening to the 
beloved Toiee of wisdom, instructi<xiy and cheer-* 
fulness? 

. And as he becomes older he must be taught to 
know man ; he must be made acquainted with his 
^ttlyecta; lie must neither see them through other 
l^es nor through the spectacles of books. He and 
hifii guide must pass unheeded and unknown, like 
Haroim Al Raschid and Giaflfer, from the shade of 
Uie greenwood tree to the busy haunts of men. It 
muat be the part of his g^ide to lead him to visit 
scenes of distress as well as of splendour ; he must 
be made familiar with the cottage of the forlorn or 
sick cottager or artisan, as with the ^' perfumed 
chambers of the great/' How can he rule his fel- 
kiWHireatures, and, under his God, minister to their 
wants, if be neither knows them nor their nature. 
The bulk of mankind are the poor ; with all he who 
is a king i& equally intrusted, and, like the employ- 
ment of the single talent, the happiness and com- 
fort of the pocHT beneath his sway will be as strictly 
required at his hands, as the encouragement he 
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may have given to birth, ability, or even virtue. 
With every grade of society he should be really, 
personally, and seeingly acquainted. Like T^l^- 
maque with his Mentor, he should gather wisdom 
at every step ; wisdom the more precious, as laid 
up for the most pious use, to teach him how best to 
make others happy. Few tales of fiction contain 
matter so nourishing to heart and mind as the beau- 
tiful episodes of the histories of the prisoners in the 
Fleet, in the charitable visit of Clements and '' the 
Fool of Quality" to that dreary abode of misery-— 
the heart never forgets such lessons. He will not, 
as others of his rank have done, seek the low and 
the sordid to partake of, or find amusement in their 
vices. All that he sees of ill will have the bright 
mirror of Truth turned full upon it, and it will be 
shewn in its real and innate hideousness. He will 
be taught to appreciate the struggles of virtue — ^to 
abhor vice however successful, and this it is to learn 
how to reign. 

But all time canng^ be thus employed ; weather, 
times, seasons, circumstances may confine our royal 
pupil within the walls of the palace. Instruction 
must never be a pis-alleVy never be considered a 
resource against ennui. In fact, I hope he will 
never know this monster. On such occasions let 
him be led, as a matter of course, to seek amuse- 
ment and knowledge in the society of the good and 
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wise of all ages. And here again is our Instructor 
called upon to exercise the most watchful discre- 
tion. That he will become acquainted with classical 
literature is the result of the education he will 
receive, of course, from his masters, but it is the 
books chosen from liking, the books with which we 
are accustomed to live as it were in a constant state 
of intercourse, the books to which we turn as to 
friends, that form the character, and make an im- 
pression on the tenour of our lives. Some, arguing 
that familiar knowledge of and affection for a book 
which is nothing but the emanation of a man's 
mind, or the better part of him, is a species of 
friendship, and that 

*' Friendship, like love, is but a name. 
Unless to one you stint the flame—'' 

advise the young man to confine himself to one good 
book; and deducing an argument from the Latin 
proverb, ** cave ab homine unius libri," judge that 
men so read have profited most by their . reading. 
Rousseau limits his pupirsUbrary to two works, 
*-.The Lives of Plutarch and Robinson Crusoe," 
the former to fill his mind with noble thoughts, the 
latter with useful ones ; and a fine idea it is. Locke 
liberally extends his course of reading for a gentle- 
loan to a much greater number, but at the same 
tijEDe« carefully selected. Plutarch with him is like* 
wise a great favourite, and so is Don Quixote— aod 

c 
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these, after the sacred writings, should be the fami- 
liar, bosom friends of our Prince. There is not a 
sentiment in Don Quixote that has not a beautifully 
honourable and exalting tendency. But with me 
there should be no bounds to his literary research 
and amusement ; the director being always at hand 
to guide and comment. But this guidance, this 
comment must not consist in, ^^ such a work is not 
fit for your Royal Highness ;'* the Instructor must 
recollect that his pupil has a mind, and he must 
convince by sound, clear reasoning, demonstration, 
or ridicule even, that that to which he objects, it 
would be waste of precious time and productive 
of injury to read. Let nothing be kept from him 
that can store his head, assist his mind in its work- 
ings, or, though last not least, create a kindly 
feeling in his heart. But, let me entreat that he be 
made a good English scholar : he is, he must be 
essentially English in his habits, pursuits, and mode 
of thinking — and oh ! how proudly may an English- 
man point to the literature of his fatherland ; it is 
the noblest, healthiest, clearest and most efiecttve 
in producing honest goodness and worth, and true, 

unaffected piety, of any literature in the world no 

literary garden can shew so much good, wholesome 
nourishing fruit mixed with so few noisome or pri- 
sonous weeds as that which may be so truly called 
** English pure and undefiled." 
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It is not my business to point out a course of 
study. History will, of course, be one of its principal 
features, and wonders may be worked with it upon 
an ingenuous mind — but great care must be taken 
to make him distinguish between its benignant 
planets and its blazing meteors, between an Anto- 
ninus Pius and an Alexander — (how painful it is to 
employ the last name as the evil side of an antithesis, 
when we recollect his many fine qualities !) But, 
although truth shall be in all and everything, his 
very household, inseparable deity; while he is 
young, let not the Niebuhrs of history destroy all 
its romance — wherever a relation, verging on the 
realms of fable, can convey a fine principle, or 
create one spark of generous feeling. Instructor of 
the youthful mind, there let it stand in its loveliness. 
Alas ! I fear there is little in true, authenticated 
history to repay us for removing the veil ! He must 
love poetry — a prince who does not love poetry is 
an anomaly. He is or ought to be the sublime of 
his kind ; so is divine poetry the sublime of human 
thought, and when reading it he ought to think it 
his own peculiar language. What would I give to 
see him sitting by the side of the poor remains of 
Heme s Oak, reading Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia ! 
From works of mere amusement I fear nothing: 
a mind trained as I would wish his to be, by the 
time he comes to seek pleasure in books, will see 

c 2 
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vice, folly, or nothingness in their true light ; his 
taste will be too pure, his mind will be too right, 
to be in any danger from them. There can be no 
better principle to govern his Instructor in the 
studies of one whose aim of life is not to become 
a profound scholar, than that which is to be drawn 
from the following ideas of Montaigne : " La science 
n'est pas pour donner jour k Tame qui n'ena point, 
ny pour faire voir un aveugle. Son mestier est non 
de lui fournir de veue, mais de la lui dresser, de lui 
regler ses allures, pourveu qu'elle aye de soy les 
pieds, et les jambes droites et capables. C'est une 
bonne drogue que la science, mais nuUe drogue n'est 
assez forte pour se preserver sans alteration et cor- 
ruption, selon le vice du vase qui I'estuye.* Quel 
dommage, si les lettres ne nous apprennent ny k 
bien penser ny k bien fair ? Toute autre science est 
dommageable k celuy qui n'a la science de bont^.'* 

But whether it arises from a feeling of an ambi- 
tion to equal the actions of the most conspicuous 
characters of history, from the false glare of glory 
thrown over them by men of all ages, or from the 
attractive garb in which their agents are arrayed, 
no diflSiculty is greater, with a spirited prince, than 
to suppress a love for military achievements. Lon^, 
I trust, before our Prince will ascend the throne of 

* Ou elle est renferna^. 
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his fathers, war will be only known by tradition and 
history. The minds of men of all classes b^n to 
see not only the wickedness bot the absurdi^ of it ; 
in addition to which, science will make it a game 
for princes to play at only with a certainty of de- 
straction. We have abolished the judicial combat 
as ridiculous, and yet we have men weak enough to 
view a similar trial of hundreds of thousands instead 
of two, as the dernier ressort of rational creatures. 
We still attach the highest punishment the law 
knows to the murderer who draws the knife in the 
fiiry of a passion, perhaps justly excited ; and yet 
we look upon it as one of the laws of civilized na- 
tions, when, in the event of supposed wrong, 
aggression, or mere misunderstanding, tens of thou- 
sands of trained hirelings, totally uninterested in 
the event, beyond the due receipt of their pay, 
inarch out to slaughter their fellow-creatures in cold 
blood, and with the greatest display of skill and 
science. It must not then be the object of our Go* 
yemor only to contrast the blessings of peace with 
the horrors of war, to compare the happy reigns of 
,the peaceful and just with the whirlwind passage of 
the ambitious conqueror; but it must also be to dimi- 
nbh the attractions, so seductive to the young, be- 
longing to the trade of a soldier. Let him be told by 
Rousseau, ^^11 y a des metiers si nobles qu on ne pent 
les faire pour de Targent sans se montrer indigne de 
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les faire ; tel est celui de rhomme de guerre," and 
he will perceive that the gaily dressed military, who 
purchase their commissions, or what is worse, ob- 
tain them by favour, as a means of living, and follow 
glory, as they call it, only for the honours and pro- 
fits she may bring to themselves, cannot be engaged 
in an honourable profession. When the weak were 
unprotected by laws, there might be something 
chivalric and noble in the soldier, armed for the ex- 
press purpose of gratuitously redressing wrong; but 
when it became a trade, followed in its lowest 
grades only by the very refuse of society, the 
romance of the character was destroyed. Let him 
be told the story related with such glee by old John 
Selden. ^' Boccaline has this passage of soldiers, 
they came to Apollo to have their profession made 
the eighth liberal science, which he granted. As 
soon as it was noised up and down, it came to the 
butchers, and they desired their profession might 
be made the ninth : ' for,' say they» * the soldiers 
have this honour for the killing of men ; now we 
kill as well as they, but we kill beasts for the pre- 
serving of men, and why should not we have 
honour likewise done us ? ' Apollo could not answer 
their reasons, so he reversed his sentence, and made 
the soldiers' trade a mystery, as the butchers' is." 
Let the Prince, I say, be told this and such traits, 
and he will cease to venerate that as a high pro- 
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fession, which is, in fact, the lowest occupation car- 
ried on, and whose extravagant pretensions are 
ridiculed by every man of sense and feeling. It is 
absurd to think that because a man is not bred a 
soldier, and with an admiration of his profession, 
that he cannot be able or willing to step forth to 
stop aggression, whether attempted upon his own 
hearth, or against the liberties of his country. As 
most men of genius have ' been self-educated men, 
80 the bravest and best soldiers have been created 
by circumstances. Wallace was equal in the 
qualities of the soldier with any of Edward's gene- 
rals; Hofer had more moral courage than Buona- 
parte — but it were an insult to adduce proofs to a 
reading public of this ; history teems with them. 

In the gay circle of a court, amidst the iris-clad 
crowds of its beauties, one of the most difficult 
circumstances to overcome, with a young heart, 
open to and acted upon by outward impressions, is 
the natural inclination for the gaudy panoply of 
the soldier. We laugh at the peacock's feather 
of the peaceful inhabitant of Loo Choo; alas! 
what should our feelings be when we consider upon 
the uses of the weapon that dangles at the side of 
the hireling officer ? Were the headsman to walk 
abroad with his axe on his shoulder, we should 
shudder as he passed us, and think our very gar- 
ments polluted by touching his ; and yet he is the 
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executor of the sentence of the law, in the same 
manner as he who is paid to carry into effect the so* 
called law of nations. And here, as it rests entirely 
with them, let me humbly entreat his august parents 
to bring about a beautiful and desirable change in 
this respect, by keeping from his young mind all 
pleasure to be derived from wearing a military garb. 
When we see the portrait of the son of Napoleon 
in a minature hussar uniform, we admit the pro- 
priety of the slaughterer's son wearing the costume 
of a slaughterer ; but our beloved Prince has not to 
wade through seas of blood to a throne, nor support 
himself upon it by wholesale murder. He will not 
sit upon the British throne as the descendant of 
William the Conqueror ; he will know that he is 
there by the will and desire of a free people; he will 
not date from 1066 but from 1688. He will, please 
the Almighty Providence, live and reign in an age 
when war will be forgotten in practice, and rule a 
nation great in every art that can ennoble and exalt 
mankind and procure their happiness. Let bim 
then ever appear, like his Divine Master, in the 
garb of peace ; and when he sees a sword, let him, 
in some of the last words of that Master, desire that 
it be put away. In fact, what can be more offen- 
sive to a man of sense, than the custom that on all 
public occasions, when the great appear before 
these whose conventional magistrates they are> 
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when the few come before the many, that they are 
to be decked out in the trappings of war ! Oh ! 
how eagerly I hoped when our beloved Queen 
espoused him, who by his amiable qualities has 
proved the happiness of her selection, that the court 
of a young female monarch would be graced by 
the appearance of the husband of her choice, in the 
dress of the first character in the world, an English 
gentleman — how I have been disappointed I need 
not say. Why is the soldier's dress worn ? For- 
merly it was a defensive armour ; at present it is to 
distinguish the troops of one nation from those 
of another : but, in both cases, it has been made, 
by artful men, desirous of enlisting fools under their 
banners, as gay and as attractive as possible. But 
do we not know it is the badge of a trade^ and that 
the most selfish and heartless that man can carry 
on ? Oh ! may I never see him who is now but 
hope, in any but the garb of a citizen, gay and 
attractive as his young heart, alive to the fair and 
the beautiful, can desire, but still the garb of peace ! 
All ages having thus conspired to store his mind ; 
exercise and temperance having made him strong, 
healthy, and active ; his masters, and well observed 
examples, having given him the bearing and deport* 
ment of a gentleman ; his beloved Tutor and guide 
having infused into his very soul the germs of all 
the virtues that may adorn or bless a man in the 
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situation he is likely to occupy — if it should please 
the Almighty to grant to him this friend so long — 
as early as possible must he begin to teach him the 
proper application of all that he has taught him to 
the great purposes of his life — His conduct as a 
King with regard to Religion, Policy, and Private 

« 

Life. 

With a King, more than with other jnen. Religion 
must be the first and principal consideration of 
existence. From him to whom much has been 
given much will be required — He must be taught, 
in himself, the most perfect Devotion, Love, Grati- 
tude, and Humility ; I class not among these the 
commonly introduced feeling of fear, because the idea 
of that towards our all-kind Father is only expe- 
rienced by the wicked — but these sentiments must 
be exhibited in his life, not in his words ; he must 
have the name of God rarely on his lips, but ever in 
his heart and thoughts — he must be taught to feel 
intense gratitude to Him for every blessing conferred 
upon either himself or his people — to fly to his 
Maker for assistance or consolation in every danger 
that may fall upon or threaten him or them. Let 
him be taught to hold commune with his God fre- 
quently in private ; never to rise from or return to 
his pillow, without prayers for His support, thanks 
for His assistance. But let these prayers be his own, 
and inaudible ; one prayer that is thought being 
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worth a hundred put into uttered words. Let him 
be early taught to examine himself after he has gone 
through this soothing and comforting duty, whether 
his heart has been attentive to it ; whether no plea- 
surable or worldly thought has intruded during its 
performance ; and never to be content until he can 
answer this question satisfactorily. Let the divine 
spirit of the New Testament have such perfect pos- 
session of him, that his life shall prove that he 
requires not a frequent repetition of its words to 
prove his love of it. He who walks through life with 
Humility, Gentleness^ Candour, and Justice, stands 
in no need of frequent citations of holy writ, or ill- 
timed display of religion, to shew whence he draws 
his inspiration. 

It may appear that the conduct of a King ruling 
a great, free, and consequently variously thinking 
people, would be a difficult lesson to teach him — but 
I think not so. That right-mindedness, that open 
candour, that universal feeling of bene volence, joined 
to that mistrust in his own opinions, that knowledge 
and reflection must have produced in him, will les- 
sen the apparently mighty difficulty. He must be 
taught to view the religion of his subjects in the very 
spirit of Christianity, which knew not the Samaritan 
from the Jew — the Publican from the Pharisee. 
Necessarily reared in what is termed the High 
Church, or State shade of Christianity, he must 
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make men believe him to be honest in his opinions 
by the purity of his life, which should be the only 
means he should employ to make others think as he 
does. He must be taught never to forget that every 
individual of every sect within his wide dominions 
hath, equally with himself, a portion of the great 
spirit, or soul, whose health is as dear to each as to 
himself — that he has no means of ascertaining 
whether his views be more correct than those of 
any member of his empire who conscientiously 
thinks otherwise than he does. He is not, he must 
not be the interested head of 'a sect ; he is to be 
placed by his Divine Master a Protector of all, and, 
whatever may be his own private opinions, he must 
be taught to know that he has no right to endeavour 
by his high situation to influence those of others. 
The Religion of the State he must uphold by mo^ 
destly and piously fulfilling its observances himself — 
not in giving more or less encouragement, more or 
less freedom of thought and action to those wha, in 
some shade, think differently of the great subject. 
No religion should feel the exercise of his power 
that does not offend s^inst the great law of God, 
by preventing the happiness or causing the misery 
of his creatures. I was about to say he must be 
taught to be tolerant, but tolerant is a bad word ; it 
implies endurance or permission of that which is 
wftongy which is not the feeling he should enteptaio. 
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So i&r to the contrary, be should be taught tx> 
encourage all conscientious religion, even to the 
extent of following the example of Catherine of 
Russia, who distributed Bibles to the Christian 
portion of her subjects, and Korans to the Maho- 
metans. A convert is always a more doubtful 
character in the eyes of all than he who con- 
scientiously remains in the error in which he was 
:bom ; although I confess that man's religion is little 
worth, into the foundation of which he has never 
turned his earnest thoughts, but believed because so 
he was told to believe. — That these ideas will satisfy 
or please no sect or party, I am quite aware, but for 
that I care not. My aim is to make him a great 
and good King, charged with the happiness of mil- 
lions of his fellow-creatures : beyond what I have 
stated, he must leave all to the Universal Creator. 
No man or King can meddle with change or peculiar 
modes of religion without becoming a partizan — and 
does not a King when he becomes a partizan dis- 
solve the allegiance of those against whom he ranges 
himself? The foundation of all governments is con- 
ventian ; is not this dissolving the convention ? Oh ! 
let him be taught how abhorrent to, how widely 
different from the true spirit of that which Christ 
"Sets before us is oppression of any kind ! Shew hiiA 
the black pages of the history of the Inquisition and 
Other^ institutions which have dared to make the 
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religion of peace and goodwill towards man an 
excuse for barbarity towards God's creatures ; and 
give birth in him to an innate hatred for all such by 
painting their horrors. I am alone as I write the 
above passages, which I know, if read at all, will 
excite the anger of many : I turn from the page — I 
think, I reflect, I descend into the depths which a 
man sounds when he has said or done any thing that 
he knows will bring upon him the reprobation of 
some whose good-will he would fain preserve. I 
hear, at a distance, the loud voice of a peal of thun- 
der — and yet I am at peace — for my heart, my con- 
science, my very soul dictates what I write. 

With regard to the policy he is to be taught, as 
the main lesson of king-craft, to be consistent with 
what has preceded it, it must be based upon the 
broad, unalterable principle of justice — he must 
learn that expediency can never excuse a wrong, 
interest never sanction a crime. There is scarcely any 
point of view in which the idea of a government can 
be rendered dissimilar from that of a family ; and 
yet how often do we see a minister acting, as the 
great mover of state machinery, and making a nation 
act in such a way, as in the character of a private 
gentleman or a man of honourhe wouldbe ashamed 6f. 
This will be the essence of what he will draw froin 
the study of history ; — he will learn that in states as 
well as in individual man, no action is without its 
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consequences ; that like the one drop of the myriads 
that form the ocean, each, the smallest action is a 
connecting part of the whole, — that oppression 
never fails to bring its consequent punishment and 
repentance ; — that the triumph of injustice is short- 
lived indeed — and that a sacrifice of self for the 
good of others has always produced its due reward 
and gratitude. Let him be taught to view his own 
august position as a peculiar blessing bestowed upon 
him by his Maker, a lofty and proud post in which 
he is to enjoy the supreme felicity of copying his 
Creator, and in doing g"(wrf more extensively than any 
other man in his dominions. His sensual pleasures 
are bounded by the same powers or faculties as 
those of other men — ^but this exalted mission places 
within his grasp gratifications of active benevolence, 
exertions for general good more exalted, more 
divine, I may say, than fall to the lot of common 
men : but let him be taught to remember this is a 
most sacred charge, a high honour ; let him prepare 
by well-doing to give an account of his ministry. 

There is little to be said upon foreign policy and 
its collisions that I have not urged above ; — all being 
founded upon the same regard to eternal justice. 
No man passes through life more respected and be- 
loved than he who is mild while he is firm, concili- 
ating while he is fearless, and fearless because he is 
honest — and thus with states, waspish petulance 
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marks the would-be aggressor, a consciousness of 
real strength is shewn' by placidity, and nothing will 
bear affairs to so permanently a happy issue as honesty 
of intention in entering upon them. If it be judged 
a wholesome maxim in a private man ^' that a mild 
answer turneth away wrath," how much more true 
is this with regard to states ; a nation's pride is ne- 
cessarily more sensitive than that of*an individual, 
and should be treated with proportionate delicacy. 
Let him be taught, as he is great even among them, 
to set an example of conciliation among his fellow- 
monarchs ; let him be taught to endeavour to in- 
spire them with the idea that this earth is but one 
of God's great families, that a good understanding 
will produce harmony, that union will be followed 
by peace and happiness ; that he will find the in- 
terests of one part, that is, permanent interests, com- 
pletely to be the interests of the whole ; that this 
earth being given for the common benefit of all, he 
is bound to promote the free, ready, and equal ex- 
change of the productions, in any way, of the spot 
on which we are fixed, for the productions of others 
— and that nothing can be so senseless, brutal, and 
degrading to man as having recourse to arms to 
settle differences. In all cases he must be taught 
to view things royally, upon a grand and expanded 
scale, to despise the petty plans of the time-serving 
and the party man ; looking forward to great ends 
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honestly and openly attained. Oh ! may our chil- 
dren live to see such principles worked out ! May 
man become capable of knowing the extent of the 
happiness for which his nature fits him ! may he 
©njoy to their full extent, all the blessings with 
which this beautiful earth is loaded by Divine Pro- 
vidence ! And what is required for this ? Good, 
honest, wise government. Man is equal in all 
regions, as regards his Creator ; — it is man's work 
that makes the present frightful diflference of un- 
fairly distributed happiness or misery. 

But a prince is still a man, and however various 
or multifarious be his duties, still he has a home 
and a hearth, which, like the bed of rest to the 
weary traveller, must be his solace and comfort 
amidst the cares and perplexities belonging to his 
situation. Our Prince cannot know the vile dis- 
tinction between a great public character and a bad 
private one — he must be taught that while he is 
acting greatly, nobly, justly as a king, God has 
given him the character of a man to play properly 
and becomingly. He has given him a heart and 
feelings for the enjoyment of the pleasures of private 
life, in as full strength and warmth as to any man 
in his dominions. He must be taught that so far 
from his exalted station removing from him the 
necessity for his practising strictly the private vir- 
tues, it absolutely requires him to be more parti- 
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cular in the observance of them, as he stands upon 
a lofty pinnacle to which all eyes are directed ; he 
is not only to administer justice and encourage 
virtue, ingenuity, and talent, he is himself to be a 
great example of all that is gentlemanly, honourable, 
and correct. The king of a great, free and Intel* 
lectual people should despise the idle pageantry 
that disgusts the thinking and observant ; he should 
let his domestic hearth be the resort of rational 
cheerfulness, should let his bed be the white sanc- 
tuary of chastity, and his table an example of liberal 
temperance. It is absurd to say that the pomp of 
kings is like the shower, which, having been drawn by 
the sun from the earth, is restored to it in fertilizing 
bounty. Such doctrines may suit the understandings 
of the slaves of eastern despots ; thinking and free 
men know better. The Prince must be made 
sensible that our king is a magistrate, honoured 
greatly, paid most amply; let him therefore be 
taught that every portion of the wealth he enjoys is 
the product of the sweat of the brow of his subjects, 
for the preservation of general order, freedom, and 
security, and is not confided to him as the means of 
procuring sensual pleasures, extravagant splendour, 
or vicious indulgence. 

And this is all a vision ! a dream of an old man, 
from which the interested and the weak will turn with 
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carelessness, perhaps contempt ! — but it is the dream 
of one who has read much, thought much, observed 
much, has had some experience and high aspir- 
ations on the subject that has thus passed through 
his brain. His ideas, perhaps, are confused, his plans 
but sketches ; but when he hears it whispered that 
the education of a Prince, of such vast hopes and 
prospects as the Son of our beloved Queen, is about 
to be confided to a clergyman, and that clergyman 
suspected of entertaining principles, which, so far 
from keeping pace with the advancing perceptions 
of man, are really a falling back into the errors of 
darker ages, — he takes no time to modify his plans 
or fill up his sketches ; he " throws up his straw," 
in the hope that it may not only attract the notice of 
wiser heads and more influential thinkers and writers, 
but that it may turn the attention of the people, 
who are the parties most interested, to this momen- 
tous question. 



THE END. 
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